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Tue feathered tribes may be regarded in the whole as 
creatures formed expressly for flight; furnished with 
ample wings, consisting of stiff feathers, supported upon 
the bones of the arms, and arranged so as to overlay 
each other. Nothing can be more beantiful than the 
machinery of the pinions of a bird; nothing can be- 
speak more plainly the end designed by their construc- 
tion. Firmness, elasticity, lightness, form, and extent, 
combine to render the wing of a bird all that could be 
desired as an organ of flight; yet in every group is 
it so exquisitely modified as to subserve the habits and 
instincts of its possessor. Look, for example, at the 
vulture; here we see broad rounded wings, composed 
of stiff feathers, with close and rigid vanes. Carrion 
is the food of the vulture: as it lies putrefying on the 
ground he has to mark it from afar. It is from the 


upper regions that the vulture perceives his booty. 

Elevated beyond human sight, he wheels about in vast 

circies, and on wings stretched out but almost motion- 

less; gazing intently on the map of earth below, he 

marks his loathsome repast, and descends to it in a 

-—~ xf gyrations, the circle lessening at every turn. 
OL, Y. 





Look again at that hunter of the night, the * mousing 
owl,” as on noiseless wings he wheels around the barn, 
or threads the lane in quest of his timorous quarry. 
Here we find the feathers, not only of the body but of 
the wings, soft and lax, in order that no sound may 
give notice to the prey of the approach of its destroyer. 
How well are the long pointed wings of the swallow 
adapted for rapid flight, and for sudden turns and 
doubles! How calculated for vibratory movements of 
extreme rapidity are the wings of the humming-bird ; 
on the contrary, how adapted those of the sea-gull for 
sweeping, wheeling, and skimming over the wide waste 
of ocean! As, however, the feathered race vary with 
regard to the character of their flight, depending upon 
a modification in the form of the wings, and of the texture 
or quality of the feathers composing them, so do they 
vary with regard to their powers of flight, in conse- 
quence of the greater or less degree of development in 
the organs. But this is not all; we not only find the 
wings so modified as to be unfit for flight at all,—witness 
the ostrich, rhea, cassowary, emu, and apteryx,—but in 
some cases we find them absolutely converted into dif- 
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ferent organs; organs, not of flight, or capable of being 
used as such, but as oars, or paddles for progression in 
the water. In some cases indeed we find the wings 
capable of a short but rapid flight, and also so modified 
as to assist in diving, as, for example, in the puffin and 
the razor-bill, and more particularly in the New Holland 
musk duck, which swims with the whole body submerged; 
but in other cases flight is denied as a useless gift, and 
the wings are converted into paddles. Two remarkable 
instances of this kind are presented ; first, by the great 
auk (alca impennis, Linn.), and, secondly, by the bird 
before us, the Patagonian penguin (aptenodytes pata- 
chonica, Forst.), besides which another genus of pen- 
guins (spheriscus) exhibits the same modifications. 

It is to the Patagonian Penguin, a bird interesting 
alike for its form and structure, and its curious habits 
and manners, that we purpose to confine our present 
observations. The Patagonian Penguin is entirely 
aquatic in its habits; it is, in fact, expressly formed for 
the water; its boat-like form of body—its short limbs— 
its compressed, close, and rigid, or scale-like plumage— 
its paddle-like wings, and broad, webbed feet, con- 
curring to fit it for its dwelling on the ocean. In birds 
of flight the bones consist of thin laming, and those of 
the limbs are light, hollow, and filled with air directly 
from the lungs; but the denser medium in which the 
Penguin pursues its prey, or wanders at pleasure, needs 
no such contrivance to add lightness to strength. Its 
bones are solid, hard, and compact ; they have no aper- 
tures for the admission of air, and those of the limbs 
contain a thin oily marrow. Again, in birds of flight 
the keel of the slernum or breast-bone is deep, and the 
great pectoral muscles occupy a vast space; but in this 
bird the space for the attachment of the middle pectoral 
musele is considerably larger than that for the attach- 
ment of the great pectoral. 
thick, tough, and oily, reminding us of that of the seal, 
or other aquatic mammalia. Ineapable of flight, the 
Penguin is very awkward on land; not only are its 
posterior limbs thrown backwards, so as to occupy the 
place of the tail (in which arrangement we trace a sin- 
gular analogy between it and the seal); but the bones 
of the pelvis are also shortened, so that the centre of 
gravity is in a perpendicular line with the spinal co- 
lumn, and hence the upright attitude of the bird on the 
shore. In this attitude it is plantigrade; it does not 
rest on the toes, as we see in birds in general, but on 
the leg or tarsal portion also, (or, more strictly speak- 
ing, on the metatarsus) the bone of which really con- 
sists of three parts, answering to the three toes, but 
consolidated together at each of their ends. We may 
here observe, that a very elaborate account of the 
anatomy of the Penguin, by Mr. Reid, will be found in 
the * Zoological Proceedings for 1835.’ 

Though often alluded to by voyagers and navigators, 
the manners and habits of the Patagonian Penguin 
have been very imperfectly understood. Its range of 
habitation is restricted to the latitudes south of the 
line, but within this boundary it is widely distributed, 
being abundant not only in the Straits of Magellan, 
and on all the adjacent islands, but extending to Aus- 
tralia, through the islands of the South Pacific. If 
Clusius be right, the first discovery of these birds was 
by the Dutch, in 1598, who met with them on some 
islands near Port Desire, to which they came in order 
to breed ; and the sailors called them Penguins, or Pin- 
gouins, and the islands the Penguin Islands. “ These 
singular birds,” adds Clusius, “ are without wings, 
having in their place two membranes, which hang down 
on each side like little arms; their neck is thick and 
short—their skin hard and tough, like that of a hog,— 
the young weighed ten or tweWwe pounds, but the old 
ones about sixteen, and their size was generally that of 
a goose,” Forster, however, measured some thirty- 
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nine inches long and thirty pounds in weight; he re- 
marks, that they were met with in troops on New 
Georgia, and that such was their stupidity, that they 
allowed themselves to be approached, so that the 
sailors knocked them down with sticks—(see ‘ Second 
Voyage of Captain Cook,’ vol, iv.) Bougainville, who 
met with them in the Falkland Isles, observes that they 
love solitary and remote spots; he also well describes 
their colour, and notices an attempt made to tame one 
and bring it to Europe, but for want of proper food it 
became meagre and died. Beyond the facts, however, 
that they associate in vast bodies, sitting upright on 
the beach, in close array; that they are destitute of 
the fear of man, in lonely islands where man had never 
been before; and that they are incapable of flight, we 
gain but little positive information from the relations 
of the earlier navigators. Fortunately, more attention 
is now directed to natural history than formerly; and 
several individuals have recorded their personal obser- 
vations on the habits of the animals met with on their 
journeys and voyages, to say nothing of naturalists who 
expressly travelled for the purpose of acquiring know- 
hele fa this department of science. In the ‘ Zoolo- 
gical Proceedings for 1835" is an account of the Pen- 
guin, by Mr. G. Bennett, which we shall take the liberty 
of transcribing. This able naturalist, to whom science 
is indebted for many original observations, and whose 
work, entitled ‘ Wanderings, &c., is well known, paid 
much attention to the Patagonian, or King Penguin, 
which he met with in various islands in the high south- 
ern latitudes; and he describes particularly.a colony of 
these birds, which covers an extent of thirty or forty 
acres at the north eud of Macquarrie Island, in the 
South Pacific Ocean, 

“The number of penguins collected together in this 
spot is immense, but it would be almost impossible to 
guess at it with any near approach to truth, as, during 
the whole of the day and night, 30,000 or 40,000 of 
them are continually landing, and an equal number 
going to sea. They are arranged, when on shore, in 
as compact a manner and in as regular ranks as a regi- 
ment of soldiers; and are classed with the greatest 
order, the young birds being in one situation, the 
moulting birds in another, the sitting hens in a third, 
the clean birds in a fourth, &c.; and so strictly do birds 
in similar condition cougregate, that should a bird that 
is moulting intrude itself among those which are clean, 
it is immediately ejected from among them. 

“The females hatch the eggs by keeping them close 
between their thighs ; and, if approached during the 
time of incubation, move away, carrying the eggs with 
them. At this time the male bird goes to sea and 
collecis food for the female, which becomes very fat. 
After the young is hatched, both parents go to sea, 
and bring home food for it ; it soon becomes so fat as 
scarcely to be able to walk, the old birds getting very 
thiy. They sit quite upright in their roosting-places, 
and walk in the erect position until they arrive at the 
beach, when they throw themselves on their breasts in 
order to encounter the very heavy sea met with at their 
landing-place. 

“ Although the appearance of peng uns generall 
indicates the or ore of land, ‘Mr. G Bennett 
cited several instances of their occurrence at a consider- 
able distance from any known land.” 

The observations of Mr. Bennett are confirmed by 
Lieut. Liardet, from whom was obtained the specimen 
dissected by Mr. Reid*. They assemble on the shore, 
herd together in vast bodies, forming a dense phalanx, 
all moving and acting in concert together ;—one party 
going off to sea,—another party returning,—another 


* This . . . 
61° 99 specimen was captured at East Falkland Isle, in latitude 
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remaining in array on the beach. They appear to be 
very peaceable among each other, but are sometimes 
observed to fight, striking with the posterior edge of 
the wing. Should a person attempt to lay hold of 
them, they not only use their wings, but their beak, 
which is a far more formidable weapon, and capable of 
inflicting a severe wound. Cuttle-fishes appear to con- 
stitute the greater part of their food; in the stomach of 
the specimen dissected was found a considerable num- 
ber of the horny parrot-like beaks of these molluscous 
animals. Their’mode of walking is very singular ; it 
is a sort of awkward waddle, the body turning with the 
action of the limbs in motion, which cross each other 
alternately ;—it is, in fact, an “ over-handed ” mode of 
progression, if the word be allowed, producing a strange 
and ludicrous effect. We see a tendency to it in the 
waddle of the duck and other swimming-birds. During 
the period of incubation the females all assemble to- 
gether, sitting upright on a kind of general nest, 
of loosely-arranged sticks, which they carry to the 
selected spot in their bills, and flourish if then ap- 
proached, as if in defiance of the intruder on their 
secluded haunt. They lay but one egg, of a whitish 
colour, and twice the size of that of the goose; this 
they carry between their thighs, supporting it beneath 
by the short stiff tail, which is bent underneath it. The 
young are covered with thick soft down, of a brownish 
grey; in this state the bird is the Woolly Penguin 
of Latham, which must not be regarded as a distinct 
species, but as the King Penguin in nestling plumage. 
At night they utter loud moaning noises in concert, the 
general chorus of voices resounding to a great distance, 
and clearly distinguishable from the roar of the surf or 
lashing of the waves. The flesh of the penguin is rank, 
and unfit for food; both the muscles and bones are oily, 
and the skin is lined with a thick layer of oleaginous 
fat; yet more than 500 were taken in New Year's 
Island (near Staaten Island), as food for the crew, by 
the sailors in Captain Cook’s ship (Last Voyage, vol. i.), 
who found them occupying that spot in thousands. 

There is something in the strange figure and aspect 
of the penguin well agreeing with the wild, lonely, 
remote islands in which it congregates. In beholding 
a spot on the surface of our globe, ocean-girt, and 
uninhabited by man, tenanted by thousands of these 
birds, which for ages—generation after generation— 
have been the uninterrupted occupiers of the place,— 
we are thrown back upon primeval days; and we 
involuntarily recur to the now-extinct dodo,—a wing- 
less bird, which formerly tenanted the islands of 
Bourbon, Mauritius, and Rodrigue, once desolate and 
untrodden by the foot of man, as are still many of the 
hannts of the penguin, —and the idea forces itself upon 
us, that, like the dodo, this bird also may, at some future 
time, become utterly annihilated. 

The penguins occupy in the southern ocean the place 
of the auks in the northern, where they are more espe- 
cially represented by the great auk (alca impennis) ; 
their wings, however, are even less developed than in 
that extraordinary bird. At first sight the wings of the 
penguin seem as if covered with scales, the feathers 
being short, rigid, and disposed in scale-like order ; the 
advantages arising from this adaptation of wings to the 
purposes of oars, in a bird so thoroughly oceanic in its 
habits, must be very evident; for in swimming the 
penguin is so much immersed, that the head and neck 
alone are elevated above the surface: aided by these 
paddles and its webbed feet, the course of the penguin 
is extremely rapid, and it is even capable of springing, 
by a sudden exertion, several feet out of the water, so 
as to clear any obstacle in its way, and again continue 
its course. 








The general plumage of the penguin is short, close, 
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glossy, compact, and water-proof; the bill is long, 
slender, and somewhat bent at the tip; a longitudinal 
furrow runs along each side of the upper mandible, 
down which the feathers of the forehead proceed to a 
considerable distance, entirely concealing the nostrils. 
The feet consist of three toes, with intervening webs, 
but a fourth rudimentary toe is seated above the base 
of the first or inner toe on each foot. The eye is small, 
viewed externally; but its globe is really large, and it 
is furnished with a strong membrana niclitans. 

The height of the specimen before us is upwards 
of three feet ; its colours are beautifully disposed and 
contrasted. ‘The bill is black, except the base of the 
under mandible, which is rich reddish purple, with a 
plum-like bloom, gradually merging into dusky and 
ultimately into black. The top of the head and throat, 
are black, bounded by a belt of fine pure golden yellow, 
which commences broad on the sides of the head, and 
becomes narrow in its progress as it runs down to the 
middle of the neck, where it passes onwards till it 
blends with the silvery white of the under surface. The 
colour of the upper surface of the body and paddles is 
glossy bluish grey; each feather, if examined, being 
dusky black margined with bluish grey—and it is 
from the overlapping of the feathers on each other that 
one uniform tint is produced. The tail, which is short, 
and indeed can scarcely be called a tail, consists of 
slender stiff elastic feathers, bent under the bird, as it 
sits up on the shore. 

How different the wing of the penguin from the 
wing of the vulture—how different its use! Here we 
find no arrangement of quill-feathers and coverts; but 
the limb, broad, short, stiff, and flattened, is covered 
with minute stiff hairy feathers, disposed in scale-like 
order, and so close as to produce a uniform surface, 
having the feel of plush or velveteen. No longer an 
instrument of flight, it is now a paddle, aiding the bird 
in its aquatic course; and for diving and winding be- 
neath the surface of the water in the chase of its prey, 





AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. OF CHINA. 


From the vast population of the Chinese empire, 
and the very restricted nature of their commerce, it 
becomes necessary that the greatest attention be paid 
to the pursuits of agriculture. 

That valuable science, by which bad lands may be 
rendered susceptible of cultivation, and good ones to 
increase and vary the produce for the support of man, 
has been made matter of high eulogium, as it is pos-’ 
sessed and acted upon by the Chinese. We will en- 
deavour to show to what extent this praise is merited, 
and in what the agricultural labours in China are inge- 
niously conducted, or otherwise. 

The government has, from very remote times, had 
the merit of respecting and honouring the tillers of the 
soil, and of rewarding those who improved agriculture 
with the highest distinctions. In the ranks of society 
the husbandman, taking precedence of soldiers, mer- 
chants, artisans, and others, stands next to the man of 
letters or state officer. Both the soldiery and priest- 
hood, whenever the service of the former permits *, and 
whenever the establishments of the latter are endowed 
with lands, are practical agriculturists. Even the em- 
peror himself, “ ‘The Son of Heaven” in their parlance, 
at the vernal equinox, after a solemn offering to the 
God of Heaven and Earth, repairs to the fields, ploughs 
a few ridges of land, and casts in the fructifying seed. 
Several of their emperors have, moreover, written vo- 


*E soldier stationed on the different guards by the great 
wall mip Monee ona has his portion of land assigned to him, which 
he cultivates, and pays his quota of the produce .7 Agl state. 
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lumes on the subject; and in the theory of their go- 
vernment, it is supposed that every mandarin departing 
for a government is well acquainted with this first of 
sciences, and always ready to give it his attention in 
the province or district to which he is nominated. In 
their very numerous and voluminous works on agri- 
culture (some of which are of great antiquity) it is 
always styled “ the grand science of the citizen and of 
the prince.” 

In the ‘Memoirs concerning the Chinese,’ vol. xi., 
there are full translations of two government docu- 
ments, addressed to all Tchi-hien, or governors of cities 
of the third class, which prove at least the anxious at- 
tention paid to the subject of cultivation. These papers 
insist that the first care of the governors ought to be to 
study well the map of the district submitted to their 
authority, to learn the nature of all the lands, their 
produce, and the good and bad qualities of the inha- 
bitants. Then they must see that no persons remain 
idle; and no grounds, particularly such as are pro- 
ductive of corn or rice, remain untilled. They are in- 
structed to consult farmers on farming—gardeners on 
gardening. Except where wanted for fuel, they are to 
see that the mass of trees planted be fruit-trees, and 
such as will give fruit that may afford nourisliment in 
case of a scarcity of grain, as chestnuts, &c. 

In the second of these government instructions are, 
among several others, the following judicious remarks :— 

“It has long been known that many plants, vege- 
tables, roots, and fruit-trees, that afford nourishment to 
man, degenerate in some places, and only retain their 
beauty and goodness for a certain number of years. 
These must be renewed by roots and seeds, by engraft- 
ing, and by plants brought from other places; some- 
times from another district of the sume province, but 
sometimes from a different and even a distant province. 
Few of the people in your villages can think of this; 
and they would think in vain, because they are not in a 
state to support the expense, and generally would not 
know where to turn, or to whom to address themselves.” 
The governors are, therefore, to take this upon them- 
selves, and to engage the rich to follow their example. 
The private advantages of so doing are thus im- 
pressed :—** Can a be so good for presents of 
ceremony and friendship—anything so ornamental and 
delicious at their tables—and, above all, anything so 
acceptable an offering in the sacrifices to their ances- 
tors, as fine fruit ?” 

They are instructed, however, not to keep to them- 
selves, but to disseminate among the people, these 
plants and improvements. “ It is only by distributing 
them among all persons that have good gardens and 
industry that the full success of these importations can 
be assured; and this on account of the difference of 
soils and methods employed, and of the emulation 
which will be excited among the different cultivators.” 

In another place government insists on the enlight- 
ened and unalterable principle, that “ the more the 
cultivator is permitted to enjoy life and the produce of 
his labour, the more agriculture will flourish ;” and the 
mandarins are commanded to treat this class with 
lenity and forbearance. Unfortunately it is admitted 
that the practice of the men in employment is too often 
at variance with the humane theory of government, and 
that the peasants are cruelly ground by the mandarins. 
It is one thing to make laws and another thing to see 
them observed, in so vast an empire; but still we must 
leave to many of the Chinese emperors the merit of 
good intention—a merit, on this particular point, not 
always possessed by the governments of Europe, and 
searcely ever found in the despots of the East. 

_ Many of the Chinese treatises on agriculture enter 
into minute considerations as to the proportions of lands 
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that ought to be kept for corn or rice, or laid out in 
gardens or meadows, or planted with underwood for 
fuel, or with timber-trees, always taking into account 
the number of agricultural labourers, and the hands to 
be procured from other districts. 

One of their writers explains how the lands divided 
among the peasantry were always in a better state of 
cultivation than the royal domains and those in pos- 
session of the great lords of the court. He also relates 
that when the enlightened Emperor Kang-hi was made 
to understand how a private individual derived more 
from a single farm than he drew from many estates in 
the same province, he conceived the grand project of 
leaving to the people all that he could of liis domains, 
that they might produce the more for the general 
advantage of the state. 

The barometer and thermometer, those invaluable 
instruments to the agriculturist, are unknown to the 
Chinese. Meteorvlogical journals have, however, been 
kept for centuries. These were formerly always in the 
possession of the public officers who superinitended cul- 
tivation, but their contents are said to be now preity 
generally disseminated. There are also many agrarian 
calendars published from time to time, and the farmers 
have been observed to have a good knowledge of 
weather, the course of the seasons, &c. 

“Know your weather! Know the proper season for 
sowing, planting, transplanting, and reaping, and miss 
it not,” is a sentence continually occurring in their 
treatises on agriculture. 

Many of their old poets have detailed with great 
precision all that was known about the productions of 
the earth and other branches of natural history in their 
time. 

The emperor is the universal land-owner—the sole 
proprietary of the soil ; but the tenant is never liable to 
be dispossessed, if he regularly pay his rent to the 
crown, which is calculated at about one-tenth of ihe 
produce of the farm or farms. In case any agriculturist 
have more land than he and his family can cultivate, 
he lets it to another, on condition of receiving half the 
produce, out of which he pays the whole of the em- 
peror'’s taxes. On these terms land is cultivated by 
the greater part of the poor peasantry. 

The Chinese have the advantages and the disad- 
vantages attending the non-existence of great farms. 
There are in fact no great farmers. Every grower 
carries his own limited produce to an open and a free 
market—and yet scarcity and famine are not unfrequent 
occurrences in one province or other of this empire. 
In the days of Marco Polo these casualties were pro- 
vided for by the establishment of imperial granaries, 
which he thus describes :— 

“In times of great plenty the emperor causes large 
purchases to be made of such kinds of grain as are 
most serviceable, which is stored in granaries provided 
for the purpose in the several provinces, and managed 
with such care as to ensure its keeping for three or 
four years without damage. It is his command that 
these granaries be always kept full, in order to provide 
against times of scarcity; and when, in such seasons, 
he disposes of the grain for money, he requires for four 
measures no more than the purchaser would pay for 
one measure in the market.” 

This establishment still exists indeed as at the time 
of the Venetian traveller, but it appears from De 
Guignes and Barrow, and other recent authorities, 
that the supplies are not only insufficient in them- 
selves, but badly administered, owing to the want of 
alacrity and honesty in the mandarins who are charged 
with their distribution*. 

* Ellis. 
(To be continued} 
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[View of Heidelberg from 


In a preceding Number of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ we 
gave a view of Heidelberg Castle and town, with a 
short historical description of both. To these we will 
now add a second view of that most picturesque town, 
taken from another point, and a few notes descriptive 
of objects not before touched upon. 

The popular wonder of the place, and for which it is 
celebrated throughout Germany and the neighbouring 
countries, is a wine tun of large dimensions, called 
emphatically “The Great Tun of Heidelberg.” This 
monument of old times and good drinking (for in 
days of yore it used to be filled with the best Rhine 
wine) is preserved with religious care in a building in 
the castle, being placed under the protection of a worthy 
man, dignified with the title of “‘ The Cooper of the 
Castle,” who gains a good livelihood by showing it to 
admiring visiters. The women of Heidelberg look upon 
the tun as one of the wonders of the world; and our 
countryman, that very eccentric traveller, Thomas Co- 
ryat, who visited it some 230 years ago, seems to have 
been scarcely less impressed with its magnificence. 

. * 





* 
“ For it is the most remarkable and famous thing of 
that kinde that I saw in my whole iourney; yea, so 
memorable a matter, that I thinke there was never the 








the ruins of the Castle.] 


like fabrick (for that which tney showed me was nothing 
else than a strange kinde of fabrick) in all the world, 
and I doubt whether posterity will ever frame so mon- 
strously large a thing: it was nothing but a vessel full 
of wine, which the gentlemen of the court showed me 
after they had first conueighed me into divers wine- 
cellars, where I saw a wondrous company of extraor- 
dinary great vessels, the greatest part whereof was 
replenished with Rhenish wine, the totall number con- 
tayning 130 particulars. But the maine vessel above all 
the rest, that superlative moles (mass) vnto which I now 
bend my speech, was shewed me last of ali, standing 
alone by it selfe in a wonderfull vast roome. I must 
needes say I was suddenly strooken with no small ad- 
miration vpon the first sight thereof. For it is such a 
stupendious masse (to give it the same epitheton that I 
have done before to the beauty of St. Mark’s Street in 
Venice), that I am perswaded it will affect the greatest 
and constantest man in the world with wonder. Had 
this fabrick beene extant in those ancient times when 
the Colossus of Rhodes, the Labyrinths of Egypt and 
Creta, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the hanging 
gardens of Semiramis, the Tombe of Mausoleus, and 
the rest of those decantated miracles did flourish in 
their principal) glory, I thinke Herodotus and Diodorus 
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Siculus would have celebrated this rare worke with 
their learned stile as well as the rest, and have conse- 
crated the memory thereof to immortality as a very 
memorable miracle. For, indeed, it is a kinde of mon- 
strous miracle, and that of the greatest sise for a vessell 
that this age doth yeeld in any place whatsoever (as I 
am verily perswaded) wnder the cope of heaven. Par- 
don me I pray thee (gentle reader) if I am something 
tedious in discoursing of this huge vessell: for as it was 
the strangest spectacle that I saw in my travels, so I 
hope it will not be vnpleasant ynto thee to reade a ful 
description of all the particular cireumstances thereof ; 
and for thy better satisfaction I have inserted a true 
figure thereof in this place (though but in a small 
forme), according to a certaine patterne that I brought 
with me from the City of Frankford, where I saw the 
first type thereof sold. Also I have added an ima- 
ginary kinde of representation of my selfe vpon the 
toppe of the same, in that manner as I stood there with 
a cup of Rhenish wine in my hand. The reome where 
it standeth is wonderfull vast (as I said before) and 
capacious, euen almost as bigge as the fairest hall I 
haue seene in England, and it containeth no other 
thing but the same vessell. It was begunne in the 
yeare 1589 and ended 1591, one Michael Warner, of 
the City of Laudaciea, being the principall maker of 
the worke.”—‘ Coryat’s Crudities,’ vol. ii., p. 351 —353. 

The dimensions Moster Coryat gives are “ sixteen foot 
high (‘hat is, in diameter), and at the belly eighteen,” so 
that after all this wonderful tun is nothing compared to 
some of our porter vats in London. 

Another marvel of the place, most interesting to the 
honest peasants who for the first time climb up to the 
old castle, is a confessional in the now bare and de- 
serted chapel. Within that niche there sits a pale old 
monk, so like to life, that it is only on a close approach 
they can discover he is made of wax! The good woman 
who shows the place rejoices day after day in the per- 
fectness of the deception. But the castle has higher 
claims to attention than these. In a room over the 
great gateway there is a curious collection of pictures, 
consisting almost entirely of portraits of the princes 
and princesses of the palatinate, to whom the castle has 
at different periods belonged—melancholy memorials 
of by-gone pomp and power, quite in harmony with 
the ruin and desolation around. Many parts of the 
castle record the name, or otherwise recall the melan- 
choly history, of the Princess Elizabeth of England, 
the daughter of James I., married to the Palatine Fre- 
deric V. Over a noble archway leading to a fine open 
terrace, the following simple and touching inscription 
is still legible :—‘“* Frederic the Fifth to his dear wife 
Elizabeth, in the year 1615.” 

The great tower of the castle, which is round, and of 
prodigious dimensions, is connected with the buildings 
containing the chapel by a simple but noble range of 
apartments, still called the “* English Buildings.” They 
were erected by Frederic for the especial use of his 
wife Elizabeth. Beneath the windows of this immense 
tower are the statues of the two princes that founded it, 
with a stone tablet between them, stating that Lewis V. 
erected and finished the tower in 1583, and Frederic V. 
improved it, and added thirty-three feet to the height of 
the banqueting-hall within it in 1619. This said hall, 
which is now hung with ivy and inhabited by the bat, 
was famed for its magnificence, and the hospitality of 
which it was the scene. The two statues, which peep 
forth from the ivy that has crept round their niches, are 
most highly finished, and give a perfect notion of the 
costume of the times. This high finishing, indeed, is 
common to all the ornaments and accessories of the 
castle, which are innumerable, and distinguish it from 
all other ruins of the kind. The corbels and cornices, 
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—the caryatides and friezes,—are everywhere finished 
with the minutest care; and these, with many parts of 
the immense range of buildings that remain almost 
entire, afford an almost inexhaustible mine of study to 
the artist, and the architect above all. The most valu- 
able drawings that have been made of the castle are 
entirely architectural. A living artist is said to have 
devoted more than twenty years of his life in making 
drawings and superintending engravings of all the 
most interesting parts; and, as yet, it is added, his 
work is incomplete. The fagade of that part of the 
building, or collection of buildings, which is called, 
after its founder, the “ Palace of Otho Henry,” is 
superb, and ornamental in the extreme. In the interior 
of these quadrangles and tenantless chambers are sundry 
statues (the works of the fifteenth century), represent- 
ing personifications of the spiritual virtues, and persons 
of scriptural and history and mythology, all 
brought together:—Samson, David, Hercules, Hope, 
Faith, Saturn, Mars, Antoninus, Tiberius, Nero, &c., 
&c. Another highly interesting portion is what is 
called the “ Library Tower,” within which there is a 
splendid chamber, now roofless, and carpeted with a 
green grass-turf, that once contained the library of the 
Palatinate,—one of the richest collections then in exist- 
ence. The views from the windows of the chamber 
down the steep sides of the castle-hill, over terraces, 
gardens, and groves, and then on to the town of 
Heidelberg,—and the clear, flowing river, and the 
valley of the Neckar, and the hills beyond it,—are sur- 
passingly beautiful. But whichever way you turn in 
these elevated ruins the prospect is enchanting: every 
tower,—every terrace,—every rent in the wall or chasm 
in the rock,—affords a view of its own, the variety and 
different combinations being extreme. In one direction 
the guides point out the romantic little village of Neuen- 
heim, and a humble antiquated house which is said to 
have sheltered Luther in 1521, on his hasty retreat 
from the Diet of Worms. 

The architecture of the most modern parts of the 
building, which is that erected by Frederic IV., is of 
the pointed florid description, introduced into England 
during the reign of James [., when the attendants of 
his daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, probably borrowed 
it from this spot. But the rambling and immense 
masses of building here present almost every variety of 
style, from that of the rude mountain-fortress of the 
fourteenth century to the highly-decorated palace of the 
seventeenth. 

As it was built in different ages, so has Heidelberg 
Castle fallen into decay from time to time, and part by 
part. Time, war, and tempest, have all assisted,—but 
the progress of destruction seems to have been most 
rapid during the last century and a-half. Several of 
the buildings were injured in the course of the Thirty 
Years’ War; but the main causes of its ruin were 
two bombardments it suffered from the French under 
Turenne and Melac, by the cruel orders of Louis XIV., 
—on which occasion a ‘Te Deum’ was sung at Paris, 
and a medal struck, with the inscription, “ Rex dizit, et 
factum est.” 

Lightning, which had struck it several times before, 
was the final cause of its abandonment and desolation. 
After the dreadful ruin occasioned by the French in 
1692, the Electors had done much to restore it, and 
the reigning prince, Charles Theodore, had formed a 
plan for its entire restoration to its ancient splendour, 
when (in 1764) it was again struck, and so much 
injured as to make the undertaking almost a hopeless 
one. The Prince transferred his residence to Mann- 
heim, and ever since the castle has been left to a gradual 


decay. 
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PAWNBROKING ESTABLISHMENTS IN ENG- 
LAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Art the recent meeting at Bristol of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the attention of 
the members of the statistical section was directed to 
the best means of obtaining facts illustrative of the 
moral condition of the poorest classes of society; and 
the conclusion appears to have been that an accurate 
return of the number and nature of articles pledged in 
pawnbrokers’ shops would throw great light on the 
subject. One of the members read a return furnished 
by Dr. Cleland, of Glasgow, from one of the largest 
pawnbroking establishments in that city. It was stated 
that women more frequently had recourse to this mode 
of raising money than men. The following is a list of 
the articles which had been pledged :—539 men’s coats, 
355 vests, 288 pairs of trowsers, 84 pairs of stockings, 
1980 women’s gowns, 540 petticoats, 132 wrappers, 
123 duffles, 90 pelisses, 240 silk handkerchiefs, 294 
shirts and shifts, 60 hats, 84 bed-ticks, 108 pillows, 
262 pairs of blankets, 300 pairs of sheets, 162 bed- 
covers, 36 table-cloths, 48 umbrellas, 102 bibles, 204 
watches, 216 rings, and 48 Waterloo medals. 

There are above thirty pawnbroking establishments 
in Glasgow, and assuming that each of them only does 
half as much business as the one from which the above 
return was obtained, the articles enumerated, if multi- 
plied by fifteen, will show in a striking light the extent 
to which a large number of people are in the habit of 
resorting to temporary expedients for raising small sums 
of money. Owing to the habits of the people of this 
country, and the popular dislike of too minute an 
investigation into private affairs, it is not probable that 
anything more than an approximation as to the general 
business carried on by pawnbrokers will be easily ob- 
tained. On the continent, where establishments of 
this kind are conducted by the servants of the govern- 
ment, it would not be difficult to give an accurate view 
of their transactions. The Statistical Tables recently 
published by the French Minister of Commerce, show 
the operations which took place in those of Paris and 
several of the large towns during the year 1833; and 
an analysis of them will at least assist any speculations 
as to the extent of the transactions in pawnbroking 
establishments in Great Britain. 

The number of articles pledged in Paris in 1833 was 
1,064,068, at an average of 14s.1ld. for each. The 
number of articles redeemed, on which the interest was 
paid, was 844,861 ; and the repayment of the sums ad- 
vanced, with the interest thereon, amounted to 548,282, 
On 178,913 articles the interest was paid, and a new 
ticket being obtained, they were allowed to remain in 
pledge until the owners were enabled to redeem them. 
The total sum advanced upon articles thus pledged 
a second time, without being taken out of pawn, 
amounted to 179,778/.; and 50,656 articles, on which 
the sum of 36,3917. had been advanced, were sold, the 
parties not having been able to redeem them at the 
expiration of the usual term. It appears, therefore, 
that between one-fourth and one-fifth of all the articles 
pledged could not be disengaged at the end of the year, 
and the owners of them were compelled to make further 
sacrifices by the payment of interest, ia order to preserve 
a nominal right over them; and further, that one- 
twentieth of the total number of articles pledged, taking 
the year 1833 as the average of ordinary years, never 
revert to their former owners. At Metz, in the same 
year, the unredeemed articles formed one in thirteen of 
the total number pledged; at Strasbourg one in nine- 
een; Lyons one in twenty; Dijon one in twenty-one ; 
Rouen and Bordeaux one in twenty-two ; Brest and 
Besangon one in twenty-three; Nantes one in twenty- 
five ; Nismes one in twenty-seven ; and Marseilles one in 


tweny-nine, The number of agticles pledged in these 
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eleven places was 751,086, and the amount advanced 
was 312,170/. The number of articies redeemed was 
556,775, and the sums advanced upon them amounted 
to 258,004/. ; and 31,140 articles, on which the sum 
of 12,704/. had been advanced, were sold, being unre- 
deemed. The average sum advanced upon each of the 
above 751,086 articles was 8s. 34d., being not much 
more than half the average value of those pledged in 
Paris. The average value varied in different places, 
being only 4s. 10d. at Strasbourg, and 19s. 8d. at 
Nismes ; and in the remaining towns as follows :— 
Besangon 7s. 5$d.; Rouen 8s. l4d.; Metz 9s. id.; 
Bordeaux 10s. 10d.; Nantes 12s.04d.; Brest 12s. 1d.; 
Lyons 12s. 104d.; Dijon 15s. 44d.; and Marseilles 
17s. ld. In Brest, Nismes, Dijon, and Nantes, the 
value of each of the unredeemed articles exceeded the 
average value of the total number of articles pledged. 
The population of the arrondissement, in which Stras- 
bourg is situated, amounts to 205,029; number of 
articles pledged 125,078, at an average of 4s. 10d. 
upon each, as already stated. ‘The population of Nantes 
and its arrondissement also amounts to 205,627, but 
the number of articles pledged was only one-fifth of 
the number pledged at Strasbourg, being 25,316, of 
the average value of 12s. 04d. each. The proportion of 
the urban to the rural population is about one-half at 
Nantes, and one-fourth at Strasbourg. Here, at least, 
are the elements of some striking inferences as to the 
character and condition of the respective population of 
these capitals ofthe east and west of France. At Rouen 
the number of articles pledged was as nearly as possible 
the same as at Strasbourg, being 125,111, of the average 
value of 8s.14d.each. The population of the arrondisse- 
ment of Rouen is 225,996, and the urban population forms 
considerably more than one-third of the whole. Stras- 
bourg and Rouen are manufacturing places, and this 
may account in some degree for the greater number of 
persons who have recourse to temporary expedients for 
raising mouey; but Lyons, where the manufacturing 
population is much larger in proportion, and where the 
total population of the arrondissement is also nearly 
one-third greater than that of Rouen or Strasbourg, 
falls short of these places in respect to the number of 
transactions at pawnbrokers; the number of articles 
pledged being 88,112, and the average value of each 
article 12s, 104d. 

It has been stated that the pawnbroking establish- 
ments on the continent were under the immediate 
control of government. They are called “ Monts-de- 
Picté;” and from a brief account of the history of 
their introduction, recently given in a paper read by 
Rawson W. Rawson, Esq., before the Statistical Society, 
the following information concerning them is taken :— 

“They were first established in Italy,—were sup- 
ported by the donations of charitable individuals, and 
no interest was required for the sums lent; but in 
1521, Pope Leo X., with the view to promote their 
further extension, allowed interest to be paid upon 
the sums advanced for their support. It was not, 
however, until two centuries and a half afterwards 
that an institution of the same nature took root in 
France, the first being established in Paris in 1777, 
though several had previously existed in the provinces 
annexed to that country by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. By letters patent, passed in that year, the 
Paris institution was placed under the government of 
the Lieutenant-general of Police, and of four of the 
directors of the General Hospital at Paris, with which 
it was incorporated. A Director General was appointed 
to conduct its management, its finances being placed 
under the control of four Counsellors of Parliament, 
and a nominee of the Procureur-Général: the rate of 
interest to be paid by parties borrowing was fixed at 
10 per cent. per annum. As the institution could nog 
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be supported without funds, and as the small means 
which the General Hospital had at its disposal were 
soon exhausted, fresh letters patent were passed autho- 
rizing the directors to raise a loan of 4,000,000 of francs 
at 5 per cent.; but owing to the public funds offering 
at that time greater advantages, they were unable 
wholly to effect this object. ‘The total amount required 
by the institution was 10,000,000 of francs (400,000/.) 
and the deficiency was at length raised upon bills paying 
6 per cent., and the simple acknowledgment of the 
Director-General ; and by these means it continued to 
flourish, attaining a high degree of prosperity, until 
overwhelmed by the events of 1789, which destroyed its 
means of support. In 1797 it was again restored, the 
necessary funds being raised by the creation of 1000 
debentures of 10,000 francs each, subdivided into shares 
of 2000 franes. . The shareholders were entitled to half 
the profits, the remainder being applied to the use of 
the hospital.. The establishment now resumed its former 
activity, and public confidence increased so rapidly that 
the rate of interest upon money borrowed by the direc- 
tors had fallen from 18 per cent. in 1800, to 7 per cent, 
in 1804. The interest 6 upon the sums lent in 
pledge was likewise proportionately reduced: in 1795 
it was no less than 5 per cent. per month (the time to 
which the loans were then limited); in 1800 it was 
24 per cent.; avd in 1804 it had been reduced to 
1} per cent. In the latter year a law was passed 
enacting that no establishment for leading money upon 
pledges should be founded except for the benefit of the 
poor, and by the authority of the government ; since 
that period, similar institutions have been established 
in most of the principal cities of France. The follow- 
ing are the terms upon which the business of the Paris 
establishment is at present conducted. Loans are 
made upon the deposit of such goods as can be pre- 
served, to the amount of two-thirds of their estimated 
value, but on. articles of gold and silver four-fifths of 
the value is advanced. No loan is made for less than 
3 francs. The average sum advanced on each deposit 
in 1833 was 17 fr. 93 c. The advances are made for a 
year, but the engagement may be renewed. The pre- 
sent rate of interest is 1 per cent. per month, or 12 per 
cent. per annum. The Paris establishment has gene- 
rally from 600,000 to 650,000 articles in its possession, 
which, at the lowest average of 18 francs for each 
article, would exhibit a constantly outstanding capital 
of 11,000,000 francs, or 440,000/., although 500,000/. 
sterling would probably be nearer to the truth. ‘The ex- 
pense of management amounts to between 60 and 65 cen- 
times for each article ;. so that a loan of three francs does 
not defray the expenses which it occasions, and hence 
the profits are wholly derived from those of five francs 
and upwards, ‘At Paris, articles not redeemed within the 
year are sold, subject, however, as in England, to a claim 
for restoration of the surplus if made within three years. 
The annual profits of this institution amount on an 
average to 155,000 francs, but it is stated to possess an 
additional income of 125,000 francs, arising from other 
sources. The greatness of the differences in the average 
amount advanced on each article in Paris and the dif- 
ferent provincial towns, suggested to the author the 
belief that the systems followed are not uniformly the 
same; and this he considered to be corroborated by the 
fact, that the annual number of deposits is much greater 
in the places where the average is low, than can be 
accounted for by any difference of population or other 
causes.” After referring to the statistical documents 
published in France by the Minister of Commerce, 
from which the previous statements were taken, he 
concludes by remarking that Monts-de-Piété are nu- 
merous in Belgium, and are said to exist in most of the 
chief towns of that kingdom. 

In this country there are several acts of Parliament 
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for regulating the business of pawnbrokers, and they 
pay an annual licence for permission to continue theit 
calling but beyond this there is no interference or in- 
vestigation. The pawnbrokers of the metropolis pay 
15/. for their annual licence, and those in every other 
part of Great Britain only one-half of this sum; but 
the pawnbrokers of London nevertheless amount to 
more than one-fourth of the whole number. The 
number who take out 15/.-licences for London is 380; 
1096 take out a licence of one-half this value for 
other parts of the country; and 61 licences are taken 
out for Scotland. These licences produce 14,5701. per 
year; and the number of establishments licensed in 
Great Britain is 1537. There are no means of ascer- 
taining the exact number in each of the large towns 
in England; but the Population Returns give the 
number of males of the age of twenty years and up- 
wards who are employed in pawnbrokers’ establish- 
ments ; and this information, compared with the num- 
ber of licences taken out, will afford some idea, though 
in some cases perhaps not a very accurate one, of the 
number of separate establishments in different places. 
The number of males above the age of twenty thus em- 
ployed is stated to be 107 at Manchester ; 91 at Liver- 
pool ; 54 at Birmingham ; 33 at Bristol; 31 at Shef- 
field; and only 11 at Leeds; though there is pro- 
bably some omission in the latter place. 

If the average net profits of the 1537 pawn- 
broking establishments amount to 450/. each, this 
gives an income of 701,650/. per annum, As the 
number of articles pledged annually in Paris exceeds 
1,000,000, it is probable that London, with twice the 
population, would furnish double that number; and, 
taking the average value of the articles to be equal to 
those of Paris, the sum advanced upon them during one 
year would exceed 1,500,000/. ‘The rate of interest on 
any sum, however small, is a halfpenny for any period 
under one month. As an immense number of the 
articles pledged are of small value, and are repeatedly 
taken out and brought back by persons who have 
fallen into the habit of depending upon such resources, 
the profits of an extensive establishment are necessarily 
very great. A calculation has been made that a loan of 
3d., if redeemed the same day, pays annual interest at 

the rate of 5200 per cent.; if weekly, 866 per cent. 
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Articles of the value of 20s., if allowed to remain one 
year, pay interest at the rate of 20 per cent. The prac- 
tice is, therefore, most ruinous, and is the dearest of all 
possible means of obtaining money. It is lamentable 
to think that a sum, amounting every year to probably 
nearly 750,000/. sterling, should be sacrificed in the 
greatest number of cases to provide the means of some 
momentary and unprofitable gratification, or, at best, 
to meet the exigencies which a little foresight and 
management would haye prevented... Undoubtedly, 
there are cases in which these establishments silently 
furnish the means of relief to the truly unfortunate, in 
a manner probably less distressing than other modes ; 
but the practice, when once it becomes habitual, is most 
pernicious. The facility of pledging the most trifling 
articles is attended with many evils, but it is difficult 
to perceive that they would be obviated by any direct 
impediment thrown in the way of such transactions. 
Any demoralization which arises from the facilities 
afforded by respectable and authorized establishments 
can only be corrected in an indirect manner, by en- 
lightening the people concerning their true interests, 
and by endeavours to elevate their moral notions. 
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